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Voices of a New England Marsh 


BY WILLIAM BREWSTER 


With illustrations from mounted specimens in the American Museum of Natural History 


O most people a fresh water marsh has little to offer in the way of 

I beauty or attractiveness. Indeed it is quite generally regarded as so 
much waste land; unsightly from its primitive condition; unprofit- 

able because of the difficulty of harvesting its coarse and unnutritious 
grasses; even prejudicial to the comfort and health of those who dwell near 
it by reason of the swarms of venomous mosquitoes and noisy frogs which 
it harbors and the noxious, malarial vapors which it is popularly supposed to 


generate. ‘ 

Such at least appears to be the consensus of opinion respecting the Fresh 
Pond marshes at Cambridge, although from the time of Nuttall and the 
Cabots to the present day they have been to a small, but steadily increasing 
number of nature lovers and sportsmen, an inexhaustible source of interest 
and enjoyment. During this period they have suffered many and grievous 
changes, but there yet remains an ‘ unimproved’ area sufficiently large and 
primitive to attract and shelter innumerable muskrats, a few minks and, at 
the proper seasons, many species of wading and water birds. ‘The voices 
of these and other marsh-frequenting'creatures have always had for me an 
absorbing interest — due largely, no doubt, to the extreme difficulty of dis- 
entangling and identifying them; as the editor of BIRD-LORE encourages 
me to think that they may also interest some of its readers I have attempted, 
in the present paper, to describe the sounds with which I am more or less 
familiar, at the same time briefly sketching some of the more characteristic 
habits of théir authors and touching still more lightly on the aspects which, 
their favorite haunts wear at the different seasons. 

Through the long New England winter the Fresh Pond marshes are 
encased in glittering ice or buried deep under a mantle of wind-sculptured 
snow. Flocks of Snow Buntings occasionally circle over them; Shrikes 
and Hawks of several kinds perch on the isolated trees to watch for prey; 
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a few Red-winged Blackbirds and Meadowlarks come in at sunset to spend 
the night; Tree Sparrows frequent the alder thickets: and the extensive 
beds of cat-tail flags, bent down and matted together by the snow, afford 
shelter for numerous Song and Swamp Sparrows as well as for one or two 
Long-billed Marsh Wrens. On mild, calm mornings the Sparrows may be 
heard chirping to one another from the different covers and late in February 
the Song Sparrows sing a little in subdued, broken tones, but during most 
of the period when winter holds full sway the marshes are as silent as they 
are desolate. 

The awakening comes in March when the deeper pools and channels 
begin to show open water and the snow and ice everywhere are rapidly 
wasting under the ever increasing strength of the sun’s rays. The Song 
Sparrows, Tree Sparrows, Red-winged Blackbirds and Rusty Blackbirds 
that have passed the winter further south arrive in force at this time, and 
at morning and evening, before the blustering northwest wind has risen and 
after it has lulled for the night, they fill the marsh with their voices. The 
Red-wings are scattered about, perched conspicuously on the topmost twigs 
of isolated shrubs or low trees, their sable forms sharply outlined against the 
light background of water, snow or sky, each bird flashing his scarlet 
epaulets in the sunlight for an instant, just as he swells his plumage and half 
opens his wings to utter his rich, guttural o-ka-/ée. The Rusties pass and 
repass over the open in loose flocks, with undulating flight, or alight in the 
upper branches of the trees to indulge in one of their rather infrequent out- 
bursts of tinkling medley-singing before descending to feed on the margin 
of some shallow pool fringed with button bushes or overhung by willows. 
The Song Sparrows, although less noticeable than the Blackbirds, by rea- 
son of their soberer garb and more retiring habits, are also constantly in sight, 
flitting from bush to bush or perching on some exposed twig to chant their 
sweet, earnest songs; but the wild, ringing, rapidly delivered notes of the 
‘Tree Sparrows issue, as a rule, from the depths of the thickets where the 
birds keep closely concealed. These voices, with, perhaps, the tender, plain- 
tive warble of some passing Bluebird or at evening, towards the close of the 
month, the merry peeping of Pickering’s hylas are the characteristic March 
sounds of the Fresh Pond marshes as well as of many similar places in 
eastern Massachusetts. How they soothe and refresh the senses after the 
long silence of winter, breathing to every one of refined sensibilities the very 
essence of early spring! To those who have long known and loved them 
they are inexpressibly grateful and precious, touching the chords of memory 
more subtly than do any other sounds, recalling past associations — albeit 
often saddened ones, and filling the heart with renewed courage and hope 
for the future. 

After the 6th or 7th of April the temperature rarely falls below the 
freezing point and by the roth or 12th of the month the marshes are usually 
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free from frost, although for a week or two later they show scarce any trace 
of green. Indeed at this time they are even more dreary and barren look- 
ing than in late autumn, for the deep and varied tones of russet which they 
wore at that season have since bleached to a uniform faded brown, and the 
once erect, graceful reeds and grasses, broken by the wind and crushed 
under the weight of the winter’s snows, cover the sodden ground and shal- 
low surface water with melancholy wreckage. Nevertheless the marshes 
are by no means unattractive at this time. It is good to breathe the soft, 
moist air laden with those indescribable and pleasingly suggestive odors 
peculiar to the place and season; and if vegetation is somewhat backward 
there is no lack of conspicuous animal life and sound. The birds now sing 
more or less freely throughout the day and at morning and evening with the 
utmost spirit and abandon. Besides the Blackbirds and Song Sparrows 
there are numbers of Tree Sparrows up to the middle of the month (when 
most of them depart for their summer homes at the north) and Swamp 
Sparrows in abundance after the close of the first week. From this time 
until midsummer the song of the Swamp Sparrow is one of the most fre- 
quent and characteristic of the voices of the marsh. It is a rapid, resonant 
trill suggestive of that of the Chippy but much more spirited and 
musical. 

As soon as the frost is well out of the meadows the Wilson’s Snipe 
arrive. During the daytime they remain silent and closely hidden among 
the grass, but just as twilight is falling one may hear the hoarse, rasping 
flight-call, scaipe, scaipe, scaipe, repeated by several birds rising in quick 
succession from different parts of the marsh. Some of them alight again 
after flying a few hundred yards, but if the evening be calm and mild one or 
two of the males, filled with the ardor of the approaching love season, will 
be likely to mount high into the air and begin flying in great circles every 
now and then pitching earthward, sometimes abruptly and almost vertically, 
again scarce perceptibly, at each descent making a tremulous humming 
sound not unlike the winnowing of a domestic Pigeon’s wings but louder 
or at least more penetrating for it is audible, under favorable conditions, at 
a distance of nearly a mile. It has at all times a strangely thrilling effect on 
the listener and when heard directly overhead and without previous warning 
of the bird’s presence it is positively startling in its weird intensity. It is 
supposed to be produced by the air rushing through the Snipe’s wings dur- 
ing his swift descent. 

In the Springtime Snipe produce another peculiar sound, a low, rolling 
hkuk-kuk-kuk-kuk-kuk, evidently vocal and usually given while the bird is 
standing on the ground although sometimes accompanying a slow, labored 
and perfectly direct flight at the end of which he alights on a tree or fence 
post for a few moments. This, as well as the aerial circling and plunging, 
may be sometimes witnessed in broad daylight when the weather is stormy, 
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but both performances are ordinarily reserved for the morning and evening 
twilight or for nights when there is a nearly full moon. 

Unlike the Snipe, which pass further north to breed, the Bittern is a 
summer resident of our marshes. He sometimes arrives in March, but his 
presence is likely to be overlooked until about the middle of April, when he 
begins to make it evident to the dullest ears by his stentorian voice—louder 
and, perhaps, also more remarkable than that of any other wild creature 
found in eastern Massachusetts. Standing in an open part of the meadow, 
usually half concealed by the surrounding grasses, he first makes a succes- 
sion of low clicking or gulping sounds accompanied by quick opening and 
shutting of the bill and then, with abrupt contortions of the head and 
neck unpleasantly suggestive of those of a person afflicted by nausea, 
belches forth in deep, guttural tones, and with tremendous emphasis, a 
pimp-er-link repeated from two or three to six or seven times in quick 
succession and suggesting the sound of an old-fashioned wooden pump. 
All three syllables may be usually heard up to a distance of about 400 yards, 
beyond which the middle one is lost and the remaining two sound like the 
words pump-up or plum-pudd’n while at distances greater than half a mile 
the terminal syllable alone is audible, and closely resembles the sound pro- 
duced by an axe stroke on the head of a wooden stake, giving the bird its 
familiar appellation of ‘‘ Stake Driver.’’ 

At the height of the breeding season the Bittern indulges in this ex- 
traordinary performance at all hours of the day, especially when the 
weather is cloudy, and he may be also heard occasionally in the middle of 
the darkest nights, but his favorite times for exercising his ponderous voice 
are just before sunrise and immediately after sunset. Besides the snapping 
or gulping and the pumping notes the Bittern also utters, usually while fly- 
ing, a nasal baink and a croaking oh-ok-ok-ok. 

Belonging to the same family as the Bittern but differing widely from 
it—as well as from each other—in voice and habits, are the Night Heron 
and the Green Heron. The former species was once very common in the 
Fresh Pond marshes but is fast deserting them. A few birds remain with 
us through the winter but the majority arrive early in April and depart be- 
fore November. As it name implies the Night Heron is inactive by day 
but in the evening twilight, as well as throughout the darkest nights, we 
hear over the marshes the deep, hoarse guawk which it gives every half 
minute or so while flying. Besides this call it makes at times a variety of 
loud, raucous sounds, some of which have been compared to the cries of a 
person suffering strangulation. The Green Heron rarely appears in our 
latitude before the 20th of April. It is still a common summer resident of 
the Fresh Pond marshes and being diurnal in its habits and by no means shy 
it is oftener seen there than either of the other Herons just mentioned. In 
addition to the abrupt and rather startling scow which is its ordinary call, 
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especially when on the wing, it sometimes utters a rattling oc-oc-oc-oc-oc 
and more rarely a deep, hollow groan very impressive when heard, as is 
often the case, in the depths of some heavily shaded swamp. 

About the middle of April we begin to hear in our marshes, usually in 
the early morning, late afternoon or during cloudy weather, and coming 


VIRGINIA RAIL. (One-half natural size) 


from some briary thicket or bed of matted reeds, a guttural cut, cut, cutta- 
cutta-cutta_repeated at brief intervals, often for hours in succession. This 
is occasionally interrupted or closely followed by a rapid succession of low 
yet penetrating grunts not unlike those of a hungry pig. The Virginia 
Rail is the author of both these sounds, the former appearing to be peculiar 
to the male and, no doubt, his love song. When heard very near at hand 
it has a peculiar vibrant quality and seems to issue from the ground directly 
beneath one’s feet. The grunting notes are given by both sexes but, with 
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rare exceptions, only during the breeding season. The female when 
anxious about her eggs or young also calls 4/-4i-4i and sometimes 4iu like a 
Flicker. 

In the more open, grassy stretches of meadow, as well as among the 
beds of cat-tail flags but seldom, if ever, in thickets of bushes, we also 
hear, after the middle of April, mingling with the notes of Virginia 
Rails and the din of countless frogs, the love song of the Carolina Rail, a 
sweet, plaintive 2r-e given with a rising inflection and suggesting one of the 
“scatter calls’ of the Quail. Such, at least, is its general effect at distances 
of from fifty to two or three hundred yards, but very near at hand it 
developes a somewhat harsh or strident quality and sounds more like éa-e, 
while at the extreme limits of ear range one of the syllables is lost and the 
other might be easily mistaken for the peep of a Pickering’s hyla. This 
note, repeated at short, regular intervals, many times in succession, is one 
of the most frequent as well as pleasing voices of the marsh in the early 
morning and just after sunset. It is also given intermittently at all hours 
of the day, especially in cloudy weather, while it is often continued, practi- 
cally without cessation, through the entire night. 

Equally characteristic of this season and even more attractive in quality 
is what has been termed the ‘ whinny’ of the Carolina Rail. It consists of a 
dozen or fifteen short whistles as sweet and clear in tone as a silver bell. 
The first eight or ten are uttered very rapidly in an evenly descending scale, 
the remaining ones more deliberately and in a uniform key. The whole 
series is often followed by a varying number of harsher, more drawling notes 
given at rather wide intervals. Although it is probable that the ‘whinny’ is 
made by both sexes I have actually traced it only to the female. She uses 
it, apparently, chiefly as a call to her mate, but I have also repeatedly heard 
her give it just after I had left the immediate neighborhood of her nest, 
seemingly as an expression of triumph or rejoicing at the discovery that her 
eggs had not been molested. When especially anxious for their safety and 
circling close about the human intruder she often utters a low whining 
murmur closely resembling that which the Muskrat makes while pursuing 
his mate and sometimes a cut-cut-cutta not unlike the song of ‘the Virginia 
Rail, but decidedly less loud and vibrant. In addition to all these notes 
both sexes have a variety of short, sharp cries which they give when 
startled by any sudden noise. 

Although the hylas and leopard frogs may be occasionally heard before 
the close of March as well as frequently after the 1st of May they are 
invariably most numerous —or rather vociferous—in April. . The notes 
of Pickering’s hyla are pitched very high in the scale, but they are clear 
and crisp rather than shrill, and the peep, peep, pee-e-eep of six or eight 
individuals, coming at evening from different parts of the marsh, is one 
of the most pleasing and suggestive of all spring voices; when two or 
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three hundred are calling at once, however, the din is rather overpow- 
ering and at times also annoying, for it more or less completely drowns 
all other sounds. 

The notes of the leopard frog have been not inaptly compared to the 
sound of snoring. In early April they are heard oftenest during the 
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warmer hours of the day, but after the middle of the month these frogs 
snore chiefly—as seems, indeed, appropriate—by night. When the 
weather is.calm and the voices of hundreds of individuals are coming 
from far and near, they fill the air with sound that never ceases for an 
instant, although ever fluctuating in volume like the rote of distant surf. 

The pickerel frog is also very common in our meadows. Mr. Sidney 
F. Denton tells me that it begins croaking rather later in the season 
than the leopard frog and that its notes resemble those of that species, 
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but are nevertheless distinguishable. I have never succeeded in identify- 
ing them, but I suspect that they are the sounds which we hear so 
frequently in the marshes toward the close of April and early in May, and 
which, although generally similar to those made by the leopard frog, are 
more disconnected and of a sharper, harder quality, suggesting the slow 
grating of some gigantic creature’s teeth. 

Comparatively few of the people who consider themselves familiar 
with our common garden toad are aware that it is the author of the 
shrill, prolonged, and not unpleasant trilling sounds which, mingled 
with the peeping of the hylas and the ‘‘snoring’’ of the leopard frogs, 
may be heard in April in almost any marsh or shallow pool. This trill 
is the love song of the male and is peculiar to the mating season, which 
both sexes spend together in the water. After the eggs are laid the 
male, at least, continues to frequent the shores of ponds and rivers 
where, through the latter part of May and most of June, it utters, 
chiefly by night and at short, regular intervals, an exceedingly loud and 
discordant guar-ar-r-r-r. 

Still another batrachian voice which may be heard about the end of 
April, once or twice in a lifetime, if one is very fortunate, is that of the 
spade-footed toad. This singular creature is said to live at a depth of 
several feet under ground and to leave its subterranean retreat not oftener 
than once in every seven years and then but for a single day and night, 
during which its noisy amours are accomplished and the eggs laid. I 
have twice found it thus engaged, on both occasions in a hollow filled 
with stagnant water near my home in Cambridge and not far from the 
Fresh Pond marshes. Although the second and last experience happened 
over thirty years ago I can still remember with perfect distinctness the 
tremendous din which the spade-foots made about this little pond during 
an entire day and the whole of the following night. Their notes, as I 
recall them, were all croaking and outrageously loud and raucous, but 
they varied somewhat in pitch, although all were rather low in the scale. 

By the beginning of May the marshes have almost wholly lost their 
bleached, watery aspect and are everywhere verdant with sprouting rushes 
and rapidly-growing grass. A week or two later they are perhaps more 
attractive than at any other period of the year. The grass is now six 
or eight inches high and the bushes and isolated trees are covered with 
unfolding leaves or pendulous catkins of the most delicate shades of 
tender green, golden yellow and pink or salmon, while scattered shad 
bushes, crowded with creamy white blossoms, stand out in bold relief 
about the edges of the thickets. Yellow Warblers are singing in the 
willows, and the witchery-witchery-witchery of the Maryland Yellow- 
throat comes from every briar patch or bed of matted, last year’s grass. 
A few Long-billed Marsh Wrens have also arrived and are performing 
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their curious antics and uttering their guttural, gurgling songs among 

the cat-tail flags where, a little later, numbers of their interesting 

globular nests and chocolate brown eggs may be found by any one 

provided with a good pair of wading 

boots. The Short-billed Marsh Wrens 

no longer inhabit the Fresh Pond marshes, 

although they were common enough 

there twenty-five years ago, breeding in 

an extensive tract of rank but fine grass 

which, like the birds themselves, has 

since disappeared. They sing later into 

the summer than the Long-bills, and 

their notes, which are radically different, 

may be roughly imitated by the syllables 

chip, chip, shee-shee-shee, the first two 

given distinctly and emphatically, the re- 

maining three rapidly and in a low, 

somewhat hissing tone. 

About the middle of May, or a few LONG-BILLED MARSH WREN 

days earlier in forward seasons, the Florida ee ae ae 

Gallinules arrive (see frontispiece). Like the Rails they are given to 

skulking among the grass or flags but at morning and evening we oc- 

casionally see them swimming across pools or ditches, their brilliant scar- 

let bills and frontal shields flashing in the level beams of the rising or de- 

clining sun. They are noisy birds at this season and some of their cries 

are second only to those of the Bittern in strength and grotesqueness. 

One of their commonest vocal performances is a loud and prolonged outcry 
m: consisting of a succession of hen-like cucks, 

given rather slowly and at nearly regular inter- 

vals, and ‘frequently ending with a harsh, drawling 

keé-ar-r, kreé-ar-r. They have other calls so 

numerous, complex and variable that is is difficult 

to describe them briefly and at the same time ade- 

quately. Sometimes they give four or five loud, 

harsh screams very like those of a hen in the 

clutches of a Hawk, but uttered more slowly and 

at wider intervals; sometimes a series of sounds 

closely resembling those made by a brooding hen 

when disturbed, but louder and sharper, suc- 

ceeded by a number of lower, more querulous 

cries intermingled with subdued clucking; occa- 

sionally something which sounds like fér-r-r-r-r, kruc-kruc, krar-r; 

hh-kh-kh-kh-kea-kea, delivered rapidly and falling in pitch towards the 


SHORT-BILLED MARSH WREN 
(One-half natural size) 
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end. Shorter and more frequent utterances are a low floc-kloc or kloc- 
kloc-kloc and a single explosive 4up very like the ejaculation of a startled 
frog. Nearly all these cries are loud and discordant and most of them are 
curiously hen-like. 

Quite as retiring by nature as the Rails and Gallinules and even less 
conspicuous, by reason of its habitual silence, the Least Bittern, most 
diminutive of our Herons, passes almost unnoticed save by the ornithologists, 
although it is a not uncommon summer resident of the Fresh Pond 
marshes, arriving about the middle of May and departing late in August. 
It is one of the most feeble. listless and timid-seeming of all birds and its 
habits are in perfect keeping with its appearance, for, excepting when 
flushed from the beds of cat-tail flags where it apparently spends its en- 
tire time, and where its frail nest is suspended a foot or more above the 
water, it is seldom seen on wing even at nightfall when so many 
other faint-hearted creatures move about with more or less freedom and 
confidence. Nor do we often hear its voice save during a brief period 
at the height of the breeding season when the male, concealed among the 
rank vegetation of his secure retreats, utters a succession of low, cooing 
sounds varying somewhat in number as well as in form with different 
birds or even with the same individual at different times. "The commoner 
variations are as follows: cto, boo-beo-boo (the first and last syllables 
slightly and about evenly accented), coo-coo, coo-hoo-boo (with distinct 
emphasis on the last syllable only), co-co-co-co, co-co-bo-ho or co-ho-bo 
(all without special emphasis on any particular syllable). 

These notes are uttered chiefly in the early morning and late after- 
noon, usually at rather infrequent intervals but sometimes every four or 
five seconds for many minutes at a time. When heard at a distance they 
have a soft, cuckoo-like quality; nearer the bird’s voice sounds harder 
and more like that of the domestic Pigeon, while very close at hand it 
is almost disagreeably hoarse and raucous as well as hollow and some- 
what vibrant in tone. Besides this cooing the Least Bittern occasionally 
emits, when startled, a loud, cackling ca-ca-ca-ca. 

The leopard frogs may be heard occasionally, and the hylas not 
infrequently, early in May, and the bull frog very commonly towards its 
close, but the batrachian voices most characteristic of this month are the 
harsh squawk of the garden toad, already described, and the love notes 
of the tree toad. During the brief period—scarce exceeding a week— 
which the male of the species last-named spends with the female in the 
water (where the eggs are laid) before returning to his favorite hollow 
branch in some old orchard or forest tree, he and his comrades of the 
same sex fill the marshes in the late afternoon and through the night 
with the sound of their joyous contralto voices. The rather pleasing, 
rolling notes which they utter at this time are not essentially different 
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from those which we occasionally hear in our orchards in summer, 
especially just before a rain, but they are now given more rapidly and 
at shorter intervals as well as with much greater spirit. 

During the last two weeks of May and the first ten days of June' the 


LITTLE BLACK RAIL. (One-half natural size) 


bird voices of the marshes are at their fullest and best. The Robins and 
Song Sparrows, it is.true, are comparatively silent at this time, but all the 
other species continue to sing with undiminished fervor, at least during the 
cooler hours, while several of them may be heard now with greater certainty 
or to greater advantage than at any other season. The first signs of deca- 
dence are usually noted about the middle of June. Before its close the 
Bitterns, Rails and Gallinules become silent, and the Bobolinks nearly so, 
while the songs of the Marsh Wrens, Yellow Warblers, Maryland Yellow- 
throats and Red-wings steadily decline in vigor and frequency. 

There is a voice, evidently that of a bird, and almost without question 
belonging to some kind of Rail, but not as yet definitely identified, which 
has been heard in the Fresh Pond marshes during one season only; viz., in 
June, 1889. It has since been noted at one or two other similar localities in 
Eastern Massachusetts, never earlier than May 18 nor later than June 25. 
As I have already published* a detailed account of my experience and 
impressions relating to it, as well as my reasons for believing that it is the 


* Auk, xviii, No. 4, Oct., 1901, pp. 321-328. 
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voice of the Little Black Rail,* it seems unnecessary to give, in this con- 
nection, anything more than the briefest description of its notes. 

They vary considerably in number, as well as somewhat in form and 
quality. The commonest forms are as follows: 


Kik-kik-kik, quéeab, 

Kik-kik-kik, ki-quéeab. 

Kik-ki-ki-ki, ki-quéeab. 

Kic-hic, kic-kic, kic-kic, kic-kic, ki-quéeab. 


The 4ic-4ic notes are similar to those uttered by the Virginia Rail when 
calling to her young, but much louder. Although usually delivered in 
rather rapid succession, they are divided by distinct if short intervals into 
groups of twos or threes, giving them the effect of being uttered with a 


YELLOW RAIL. (One-half natural size) 


certain degree of hesitancy. The terminal guéeab or ki-quéeab is shrill and 
slightly tremulous, reminding one by turns of the rolling chirrup which a 
chipmunk makes just as he darts inte his hole or of the squealing crow of 
a young rooster. All the notes, although not apparently very loud when 


* It has been since attributed, on what appears to me to be inconclusive evidence, to the Yellow Rail. Auk, 
xix, No. 1, Jan., 1902, pp. 94. 95. ; 
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one is near the spot where they are uttered, may be heard, under favorable 
conditions, at a distance of fully half a mile. 

Another equally mysterious bird which we hear occasionally in May or 
June (but by no means every season) in the Fresh Pond marshes, and 
which we have some reasons for believing may be the King Rail, utters a 
grunting umph, umph, umpb, umpb, usually deep and guttural, but sometimes 
rather harsh and vibrant, and not unlike the quacking of a hoarse-voiced 
Duck. These notes are all on the same key and separated by rather wide 
but approximately regular intervals. 

About the beginning of July the Robins, Song Sparrows and Swamp 
Sparrows enter on a second song period which lasts for several weeks. 
During the latter part of this month and most of August the marshes are 
enlivened by the presence of great flocks of young Red-wings and Bobo- 
links, which assemble to feed on the seeds of the wild rice and of various 
other semi-aquatic sedges or grasses, as well as by swarms of Swallows, most 
of which have come down from the north. The Red-wings utter now a 
chattering cha-cha cry, the Bobolinks a liquid, resonant pink. The latter 
sound is especially characteristic of this season, as is also the rapid, musical 
whistle of the Upland Plover which we occasionally hear about sunrise 
towards the end of August. 

Early in summer the bull frogs and green frogs hold high revels in 
the marshes, especially at night. Every one, of course, is familiar with 
the deep, heavy bass of the bull frog, although it oftener provokes 
ridicule than inspires the admiration which its fine sonorous quality 
really merits. The green frog utters an abrupt, incisive tung, tung- 
tung-tung, the last three notes being lower in the scale than the first 
and the general effect very like that produced by “strumming” slowly on 
the strings of a bass viol. Both of these frogs may be heard as early as 
the latter part of May and as late as September, but they are most 
vociferous in June and July. 

Late in August or early in September the rank, fully-matured vege- 
tation of the marshes begins to show traces of russet, but the prevailing 
color is still green of various shades blended with delicate tints of 
lavender and purple. The tall, graceful reeds which fringe the pools and 
ditches are now alive with Rails and Sparrows of several species. These 
birds vary greatly in numbers from day to day as the successive flights 
arrive from the north and pass on still further southward. The Sparrows 
are conspicuous enough, for they are constantly calling to one another and 
flying back and forth across the open spaces, but the presence of the 
Rails is not likely to be discovered, at least during the midday hours, 
unless they are startled by some sudden sound. If they are at all numerous 
the report of a gun or the splash of a stone thrown into the shallow 
water among the reeds will be instantly followed by a chorus of fess, 
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hiks, ki-kiks, and various other similarly abrupt, explosive cries, uttered in 
tones of indignant protest ani coming from far and near on every side. 
Most of these calls are made by young Carolina Rails. 

In September and October, and occasionally well into November, we 
frequently hear, both by day and night, especially when the weather is 
clear and warm, the autumnal call of Pickering’s hyla. It consists of a 
prolonged series of short, dry or crackling notes, given very deliberately and 
often haltingly or at irregular intervals, rather feeble or at least not. 
loud, yet audible at a considerable distance, and so very unlike the clear, 
brisk, spring peeping that no one would suspect that both sounds were 
uttered by the same creature. The autumnal call, moreover, is heard 
most frequently in woods or thickets, sometimes on high ground. It 
often seems to come from the branches of the trees or bushes, but if 
one is patient and fortunate enough to trace the sound to its little 
author, he is most likely to be found clinging to some leaf or grass 
blade only a foot or two above the ground. 

In October the prevailing color of the marshes ire ee to browns 
and russets of rich and varied shades. Most of the Rails have departed, 
but there are still plenty of Song and Swamp Sparrows among the reeds 
and numbers of Savanna Sparrows in the beds of shorter grasses. Where 
the grass has been cut flocks of Titlarks alight to feed on the exposed, 
muddy ground, and their feeble, piping calls are heard at frequent intervals. 
The Rusty Blackbirds have also returned from their summer homes at 
the north, but they are comparatively silent at this season. At day- 
break Black Ducks circle low over the marsh, attracting our attention 
by their loud quacking or perhaps by the light, silvery whistling of their 
wings — audible at a surprising distance when the air is perfectly still. 
Towards the close of the month, just as the level beams of the rising 
sun begin to light up the meadows white with the hoar frost which, 
during the night, has encrusted every leaf and blade of grass, we hear, 
faintly but distinctly, coming from high overhead, a tremulous twitter, 
immediately followed by a single, short, clear whistle. It is the flight 
call of the Snow Bunting and the first sound of autumn, which unmis- 
takably suggests the near approach of winter. 


Bird. Clubs in America 


Il. THE DELAWARE VALLEY CLUB 
BY SAMUEL N. RHOADS 


T has been an ever-increasing desire of the founders of the Delaware 
Valley Ornithological Club to encourage bird study, not only in a 
scientific, but in a popular sense, both for young and old. It is 

therefore most gratifying that the editor of BiRD-LORE offers us this 
opportunity to preach the gospel of song and feathers to so large an 
audience. Our sermon may well begin with the historic phase of the 
““D. V. O. C.,’’ as we familiarly name ourselves. 

One day in December, 1889, a chance remark about birds in a Phila- 
delphia architect’s office caught the ear of a fellow-worker of kindred 
spirit sketching in the same room. This touch of nature was an all- 
sufficient introduction and the strangers soon were friends. This was 
the spark that, kindled in a kindly environment, and glowing into flame, 
has given zest and enthusiasm to the lives of so many during the past 
decade. So far as the world of bird lovers was concerned this incident 
might have resulted, as do most, in nothing more momentous than a 
bird’s-nesting jaunt or a few collecting trips; the result, shells and skins, 
destined to moth and rust and house-cleaning wrath in the attic den. 
But between J. Harris Reed* and William L. Baily such an avian fire 
was burning as called for more fuel, and others soon yielded themselves to 
the sacred flame. A few checkered postal cards with blank spaces and 
bird’s names did the rest, and order began to resolve out of the ornithic 
chaos which had enveloped Philadelphia since the death of John Cassin. 

On the evening of January 22, 1890, William L. Baily, George S. 
Morris, J. Harris Reed, Samuel N. Rhoads and Spencer Trotter met at 
the home of Mr. Baily and decided to organize; this was done and a 
constitution adopted February 3, of that year. Incidentally Mr. Reed 
provided cake for the preliminary meeting, but it is significant of the 
virility of the movement to note that the refreshment feature never 
after appeared in the regular club meetings and even smoking was 
prohibited for a few years. At the close of the February meeting the 
organization had seven members; Witmer Stone and Charles Voelker 
having meanwhile joined the movement. Baily was chosen president and 
Rhoads secretary-treasurer. All the founders except Voelker and Stone 
were memibers of the Society of Friends. 

Baily (architect) was a nephew and namesake of the author of one of 
the first books intended to popularize the study of ‘‘Our Own Birds of the 
United States.’’ Morris (architect) had ornithological kinship with such 


* Reed first proposed organi 
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patrons of Audubon as Spencer and Harris. Reed (architect) had 
been both associate and rival of Rhoads in birds-nesting escapades at 
boarding school in his early teens. Rhoads (farmer) was, at eight years’ 
stepson and scholar of Morris’s aunt, to whose love of nature both owe 
more than to any other cause the bent of mind which was later shaped 
by intimate association with each other and with Prof. E. D. Cope, who 
then lived in Haddonfield, N. J. Trotter (student) was cousin and 
associate of N. T. Lawrence, an ornithological nephew of George 
N. Lawrence, and had just left a scholarship at the Academy of 
Natural Sciences to study medicine. Stone (the naturalist) had recently 
taken a scholarship at the Academy and was then unknown to any of us 
save Trotter. His noble rage for bird lore in particular and for animal 
and vegetable lore in general seems to have been due to spontaneous 
generation. Voelker had emigrated to the States some years previously 
from Germany and was a taxidermist of talent, his father being forester 
on a large German estate. 

All of us were young men, Morris being the youngest at 23, and 
Trotter oldest at 30, when the club was organized. 

Several of the members had previously made local observation records for 
the A. O. U. committee on bird migration, and a more thorough survey of 
the vicinity of Philadelphia along this line engrossed the Club during the 
first year. An elaborate summary of this work was prepared by a commit- 
tee, and Mr. Stone, as editor-in-chief, was delegated to present it to the 
A. O. U. Congress, soon to be held at Washington, where it was well 
received and published in ‘The Auk.’ Previous papers and communica- 
tions by the members had been published in ‘ The Auk,’ ‘ American Natur- 
alist,’ etc., as well as reports of Club meetings in the local newspapers; in 
this way not only encouraging the members to do_ original and careful work, 
but attracting others to join the Club, or furnish data and specimens which 
would otherwise have been lost. Applications for membership increasing, 
an ‘associate’ class was provided for, unlimited in number, the ‘active’ 
membership being restricted to ten persons, who had the sole privilege of 
voting and holding office. This number has since been raised to fifteen, 
because of so many associates developing rapidly into first-rate workers. 
Contrary to the custom of more conservative clubs, our active class is always 
kept filled by such, it being understood that resignation is in order when 
any active member lapses into an ornithologically passive state. To insure 
this elimination of deadwood, the constitution has been so framed as to 
make it automatic. Associates are restricted to residents in the states of 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware and Maryland, and to any person (age 
limit not defined) who is proposed by an active member, as one with a taste 
for bird study. Our object in these selections was primarily to add as much 
young blood to the organization as possible, and to encourage these fellows 
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in field work with a view to making verbal reports or reading formal papers 
at the meetings. Possible publication of these in ‘The Auk’ was held up 
as an inducement to greater zeal. 

Actives must reside within twenty-five miles of Philadelphia. Meetings 
are now regularly held in the ornithological room of the Academy of Natural 
Sciences, at 8 P. M., on the first and third Thursdays of each month, from 
October to May, inclusive. 

Visitors of the male sex may attend any of our meetings on invitation of 
amember. It was at one time debated that a form of honorary lady mem- 
bership should be instituted, but the establishment of Audubon and other 
societies about that time seemed to cover the ground so well that no action 
in this matter is ever likely to be taken. 

A corresponding membership was instituted later and has been proved of 
value to all concerned. At present writing there are 15 actives, 1 honorary 
(Dr. Samuel W. Woodhouse), §5 associates and 29 correspondents in good 
standing on the roll. Of these an average of twenty to twenty-five attend 
meetings with great regularity. Any one versed in the ephemeral or 
fossilized nature of natural history societies and kindred associations 
may well inquire what are the secrets of the success of the D. V. O. C. 
as above indicated. In order of importance these may be listed as fol- 
lows: 

1. An executive and philanthropic member (not necessarily an officer), 
whose specialty is ornithology and whose whole time is devoted to that 
pursuit, combining with his business duties in this line the interests of 
the Club. 

2. Official recognition by the Academy of Natural Sciences, which 
furnishes accommodation for private and public meetings and the Club 
collections; also the use of specimens illustrative of the exercises of the 
meetings. 

3. The Club collection of life-grouping of birds of the Delaware Valley, 
taken and prepared by Club members and assigned a separate space for 
exhibition in the Museum of the Academy. 

4. A membership, based primarily on continued accessions of amateurs 
and so graded as to incite all to effort. 

5. A periodical Club publication of proceedings in which all trans- 
actions worthy of record not elsewhere published are preserved. 

6. Stimulation to original work, among young and old, of such a 
character as will merit publication in current zodlogical literature. 

7. Publication of an annotated list of the birds of Eastern Pennsyl- 
vania and New Jersey, based, primarily on field work prosecuted syste- 
matically by club members. 

8. A programme which announces two or more exercises specially 
prepared for each stated meeting of the club. These, as a rule, are to 
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be short, may be interrupted by remarks or queries, and are followed by 
informal discussion in which the juveniles are led to join freely. 

g. Field trips led by experts for the benefit of amateurs. 

10. Annual meetings of a more pretentious character illustrative of 
the year’s work, with social and gastronomic attractions. 

It may be objected by would-be club promoters that the first two 
secrets of our success as above given are not attainable by the average 
club. As to the first, however, it is most essential that in its establish- 
ment some one competent person should be able and willing to sacrifice 
a goodly part of his time to getting the club in a fairly automatic 
running condition along the lines pursued by the D. V. O. C. enumer- 
ated above under sections 3 to 10. As we are now constituted, the 
untiring and skilful labors of our business manager, Mr. Witmer Stone, 
have become less arduous, and to a certain extent the machine has 
acquired a sort of reproductive power that insures its perpetuity. 

Undoubtedly good live bird clubs can be organized along the same 
lines as ours and yet be removed hundreds of miles from any seat of 
learning like the Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia. Let 
their aim be to establish, wheresoever they are, nuclei for just such a seat 
of learning as the Academy is to-day. We cannot have too many of 
them. 


English Starling 


BY EDITH M. THOMAS 


Here’s to the stranger, so lately a ranger, 
Who came from far over seas ;— 
Whatever the weather, still in high feather, 

At top of the windy trees! 


Here’s to the darling,— brave English Starling,— 
Stays the long winter through; 

He would not leave us, would not bereave us,— 
Not he, though our own birds do! 


Cold weather pinches— flown are the finches, 
Thrushes and warblers too! 

Here’s to the darling, here’s to the Starling,— 
English Starling true! 


For Teachers and Students 


How to Name the Birds 
STUDIES OF THE FAMILIES OF PASSERES 


BY FRANK M. CHAPMAN 
THIRD PAPER 


FAMILY 5. BLACKsBIRDS, ORIOLES, MEADOWLARKS, Bosouinks, Etc. Icteride 


Range.—The 150 or more species contained in this family are con- 
fined to the western hemisphere, where they are distributed from Labrador 
and Alaska southward to Patagonia, including the West Indies. 

Nineteen species and 9 subspecies occur in North America (north of 
Mexico), 10 species and § subspecies being found east of [the Mis- 
sissippi. 

Season.—The Oriole and Bobolink are found in the eastern .United 
States only from late April to October; our Blackbirds and Grackles 
winter from about southern New Jersey southward and are our earliest 
migrants, coming in late February or early March and remaining until 
November and occasionally later; while the Meadowlark is a permanent 
resident from Massachusetts southward. 

Color. —With the Orioles orange or yellow and black is the prevailing 
color, the chestnut of our Orchard Oriole being unusual; the character- 
istic color of the Blackbirds is indicated by their group name; the colors 
of the Bobolink, of which there is only one species, and of the Meadow- 
lark, of which there is also only one species, but eight subspecies, are well 
known. 

Size. —The members of this family vary in length from about 7 inches 
in the small Blackbirds to 24 inches in the Cassiques or giant Orioles of 
the tropics. Our eastern species range from 7% inches in the Bobo- 
link to 16 inches in the Boat-tailed Grackle. 

External Structure.—So widely do the ‘members of this family differ 
from each other in external appearance that no one general description 
can be applied to them. The Orioles have a rather long, sharply pointed 
bill; with the Grackles it is somewhat longer, less pointed and heavier; 
in the Blackbirds it is decidedly shorter, and with the Cowbird and Bobo- 
link the bill becomes almost like that of a Sparrow. The bill of the 
Meadowlark resembles that of the Starling in being flattened and broader 
than high at the end. In no species are the nostrils concealed by bristles, 
as with the Crows and Jays, from which birds the members of this family 
also differ in having the first three primaries of equal length. The 
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marked characteristics of color, however, are the best aid to the field 
identification of the Blackbirds and Orioles. 

Appeargnce and Habits.—There is as wide variation in the actions of 
Blackbirds and Orioles as there is in their form and color. The Orioles 
are nervous, arboreal creatures, restlessly moving from limb to limb and 
tree to tree; the Grackles, Cowbird, and Meadowlark are terrestrial and 
walkers, the long tail, sometimes “keeled,” of the former, short tail and 
white outer tail-feathers of the latter are good field characters. The 
Red-winged Blackbird and Bobolink are birds of the open, inhabiting 
fields or marshes. Orioles (Jcterus) are sometimes found associated in 
small numbers. All our other members of this family migrate and win- 
ter in close flocks and some species, notably the Grackles, breed in col- 
onies. 

Song.—The Orioles; Blackbirds, and Meadowlarks are whistlers of vary- 
ing ability with voices ranging from the thin, long-drawn pipe of the 
Cowbird, or harsh, grating notes of certain tropical species, to the rich, 
sweet notes of the western Meadowlark. The Bobolink is a musical 
genus with a song which alike defies imitation and description. 


Famity 6. Fincues (Sparrows, Grosbeaks, Siskins, Crossbills, Buntings, Towhees, etc. ) 
Fringillide 

Range.—While more numerous in the northern than in the southern 
hemisphere, the 550 or more species contained in this family are found in 
all parts of the world except the Australian region. Of this number 92 
species and 84 subspecies are North American. 

Season. —Finches are with us at all seasons. A large proportion of our 
permanent resident and winter visitant Passeres being Finches, and while a 
number of species are summer residents only, their migrations are less 
extended than those of insectivorous birds. 

Color.—While there is a wide range of color in the plumage of the 
members of this family, the variations are more or less closely related to the 
nature of the birds’ haunts. Thus the ground-inhabiting Sparrows are 
largely streaked and lark-like in color, while the bush- or tree-haunting 
Finches are generally brightly colored. 

External Structure.—The possession of a stout, short, cone-shaped bill 
is the distinguishing characteristic of nearly all Finches, and is evidently 
related to their seed-eating habits. By this member alone our Finches may 
always be known from the members of other families of eastern North 
American birds. 

Appearance and Habits.—Finches impress one as being short-necked, 
thick-set, chunky birds. The ground-inhabiting Sparrows, like most 
ground-feeding birds, are seen either flying as they rise before one, or 
perching motionless with head well drawn in between the shoulders. The 
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tree-feeders—Crossbills, Purple Finches and others live among the branches 
where they obtain food. Ali Sparrows are hoppers, a habit which should 
serve to distinguish certain of the ground-living species, from the Horned 
Lark or Pipit, both of which are walkers. 

Song.—Though varying greatly in vocal ability, most Finches are fine 
singers. 


What Bird is This? 


Field Description.—Length, 5 in. Crown yellow; back gray; belly white, tinged with yellow; wing-bars 
yellow; tail feathers with white blotches 


Note.—Each number of Birp-Lore will contain a photograph, from specimens in 
the American Museum of Natural History, of some comparatively little-known bird, or 
bird in obscure plumage, the name of which will be withheld until the succeeding 
number of the magazine, it being believed that this method of arousing the student’s 
curiosity will result in impressing the bird’s characters on his mind far more strongly 
than if its name were given with the picture. 

The species figured in February is Henslow’s Sparrow. 


The Young Observers’ Prize Contest 


Young observers who are competing for the prize announced in 
February Birp-Lore should send their ‘Notes on the Birds of 
February and March’ to the Editor in April. A_ similar prize is 
now offered, that is, books to the value of two dollars, for the best 
seven or eight hundred word article on ‘Notes on the Birds of April 
and May.’ 


For DBDoung Pdservers 


My Bluebirds 


BY LAWRENCE F. LOVE, Cleveland, O. (Aged 12 years.) 


NE day in February, I put up three bird-boxes, two large ones and 
O one small one, hoping that a Wren would take the small box. 
Soon I saw some Bluebirds. Of course I began to watch them to 
find where they were going to nest. First they began to build in a hole 
in an old apple tree, but the Sparrows seemed to think it belonged to them 
and they gathered in great numbers to drive the Bluebirds away. A kind 
Robin helped them to defend it, but in the end the Sparrows conquered, 
and my bluecoats began to look around for a new nesting place. They 
tried one of the houses, but did not seem satisfied with it. Finally, one 
Sunday morning near the middle of April, I saw the dull-bluish female 
carrying straw to the box nearest the house. Even there the Sparrows 
troubled them, but the Bluebirds drove them off. One day when the eggs 
were laid the Juncos joined with the Sparrows in an attack. It is impos- 
sible to say which side was defeated, but the Sparrows bothered the Blue- 
birds but little afterward. On May 14 the young ones came out of the 
nest. There were five. Three were brownish on the back, with a little 
blue on the tail. Their breasts were grayish, spotted with brown. The 
other two had more blue about the head and back; I think these two 
were males. One of these was the first to fly, and he flew to the ground 
besides a porch, where a dog stood looking down on him. I put him 
into the nest, but he flew out again, and got into the lower branches of 
a tree. One of the others flew into another tree, and the others soon 
followed. Then a venturesome one flew, but was stopped by a house. 
After resting on a window sill for a moment, his mother coaxed him into 
a tree. In the meanwhile, the rest had flown, and for a while the old 
birds were busy teaching them to fly well. Then the little ones roosted 
in the top of a high apple tree. The next morning the parents were 
engaged in feeding them, and such appetites! The one that first flew 
was the weakling, and did not learn to fly well for several days. Then 
I missed them for some days, and thought they had learned to care for 
themselves. But one afternoon I heard the familiar call, and looking 
up into a tree, found them. Now they acted like fly catchers, flying 
into the air like fly catchers, and returning to their original perch. They 
were strong in flight, and it was difficult to tell them from the old ones. 
They were beginning to care for themselves and were developing a voice 
of sweetness. 
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Book News and Reviews 


Stories oF Birp Lire. By T. GILBERT 
Pearson. With illustrations by and 
under the supervision of John L. Ridg- 
way. Richmond. B. F. Johnson Pub- 
lishing Company, 1901. 16mo, 236 
pages, numerous ills. 

Professor Pearson has drawn on a life- 
long field of experience to furnish the ma- 
terial for this volume which, therefore, 
unlike many additions to popular ornitho- 
logy, possesses much of interest and value. 
A close student and sympathetic recorder, 
he presents us with a series of studies of 
certain birds in the south which may be 
read with both pleasure and profit by begin- 
ners as well as past-masters in the study of 
birds. It is, however, to the former that he 
especially addresses himself, and his exper- 
ience in teaching gives him a point of view 
which many popular nature writers lack. 
Having told his story he calls attention to 
the significance of the facts observed in a 
series of what he has well named ‘ thought 
questions,’ which should lead the reader to 
make independent observations. The book 
is thus admirably adapted for school work, 
and we wish for it the wide circulation it 
deserves.—F. M. C. 


A First Book Upon THe Birps oF OreE- 
GON AND WasHINGTON. By WILLIAM 
Rocers Lorp. 1902. J. K. Gill Com- 
pany, Portland, Oregon. 16mo, 304+ 
iv pages, numerous ills. 

This is a revised, enlarged, and greatly 
improved edition of the first edition of this 
book which was issued in the summer of 
1go1. Attracted by West Coast birds Mr. 
Lord found, on coming to this region, that 
there were no popular guides to a know- 
ledge of western birds and he has prepared 
this book to meet in part what is evidently 
a widely felt want. 

The combined experience of a student 
and teacher of birds make the needs of both 
a practical matter, and Mr. Lord writes 
as one who addresses an audience with 
whose wants he is familiar. Thus there 
are chapters on ‘ How to Know the Birds,’ 


‘How to Name the Birds,’ ‘How to Do- 
mesticate and Tame Birds,’ and ‘A 
Course of Study upon Birds for Schools and 
Bird Students.’ The latter is here of espe- 
cial importance, since the book has been 
selected for supplementary reading in the 
public schools of Oregon. 

The publication of the first edition of this 
work brought to its author much additional 
information “both for new knowledge and 
for correction,” and the present edition may 
be accepted as accurate and authoritative. 
It should exert a very important influence 
on the study of the birds of Washington 
and Oregon.—F. M. C. 


Witp Birps 1n City Parks. By Her- 
BERT EUGENE WALTER AND ALICE HALL 
Wa ter. Revised Edition. Chicago. 
1902. 16mo, 45 pages. For sale by F. 
C. Baker, Chicago. Academy of 
Sciences, Lincoln Park, Chicago. 
Students of the bird-life of city parks, 

which often offer unusual advantages for ob- 

serving the migration, will be interested in 
this booklet which is based on a study of 
the spring migration of birds during the past 
six years in Lincoln Park, Chicago, and is 
designed especially for the use of bird stu- 
dents in that locality. It contains some 
admirable ‘ General Hints’ on bird study, 
descriptions of 100 species of birds arranged 
in the order of their average first appear- 
ance, ‘A Table of Arrival,’ ‘a Table of 

Occurrence,’ ‘a chart showing the num- 

ber of different kinds of birds seen in 

Lincoln Park during the height of migra- 

tion,’ a ‘Supplementary List’ of birds 

which may be reasonably looked for, and a 

blank for recording observations. All this 

is excellent, but we should imagine that the 
book would be more helpful to students of 
the birds of Lincoln Park if the space de- 
voted to descriptions of plumages had been 
given to fuller information concerning the 
manner of a bird’s occurrence, than can be 
presented in tables or by diagrams.— 
F. M. C. 
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Book News 


The Ornithological Magazines 


Tue Avux.—The January ‘Auk’ has for 
a frontispiece a fine photogravure, taken of 
a Herring Gull on its nest. A price has 
been set upon the heads (and other parts) 
of these birds by milliners, so that they and 
their allies need rigid protection to save 
them from extermination. How much has 
been afforded them in their breeding colo- 
nies through the Thayer fund is told in 
Mr. Dutcher’s report, which occupies many 
pages with this and other bird protection 
work. Mr. Stone also contributes a report. 

Mr. Bent continues his paper on the 
‘Nesting Habits of the Anatide of North 
Dakota,’ with some further illustrations. 
Two annotated lists appear, one on ‘ Sum- 
mer Birds of the Great Dismal Swamp,’ 
by John W. Daniel, Jr., and another on 
* Birds of the Northeastern Coast of Labra- 
dor,’ by Henry W. Bigelow. A desirable 
item is omitted in the latter list; viz., the 
actual time spent in Labrador by the 
Brown-Harvard Expedition of 1900. Jas. 
H. Hill tells pleasantly of ‘The White- 
winged Crossbill in Captivity,’ captured in 
Connecticut. Wm. H. Kobbe writes on 
‘ The Status of Certain Supposed Species of 
the Genus Larus,’ maintaining that L. 
vege is identical with L. argentatus. 
There is also a brief account of the Nine- 
teenth Congress of the A. O. U., held in 
New York, and those interested in new 
forms of birds will find several described by 
R. Ridgway and E. A. Mearns. The 
latter also describes a hybrid between the 
Barn and Cliff Swallows, which makes a 
second specimen of this kind on record. 

General Notes and Reviews are too exten- 
sive to be entered into, although the record- 
ing of no less than six Cory’s Bitterns at 
Toronto, by J. H. Fleming and the re- 
view of R. Ridgway’s ‘ Birds of North and 
Middle America’ seem of particular inter- 
est. The ‘Solution of the Ornithological 
Mystery’ of Mr. Brewster is by no means 
conclusive:—J. D. Jr. 


Book News 


THE pronounced success of ‘ Country Life 
in America’ must be gratifying alike to 
’ lovers of the country as well as those who 
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and Reviews 


delight in beautiful typography. The il- 
lustrations are not only unusually artistic 
but strikingly illustrative and, so far as the 
straight half-tone process at present permits, 
they are evidently reproduced with justice 
to the originals. The March number, the 
fifth thus far issued, is especially attractive 
and seasonable. Under the head of ‘The 
Coming of Spring’ a calendar of ‘ Work,’ 
‘ Recreation,’ and ‘ Nature Study’ for the 
month is given. While in the main excel- 
lent, the author shows the danger of trying 
to cover too wide a field by advocating as a 
“novel sport” the killing of Hawks! After 
virtually admitting the economic value of 
the birds by saying that at this season they 
“congregate on the meadows where food is 
plentiful” (he does not add that the “food” 
consists of meadow mice) he proceeds to 
give suggestions for the best way to shoot 
these “feathered sharks,” and this, be it 
further noted, in the mating and breeding 
season! One wonders that so obvious a 
slip escaped the editorial eye. 

In ‘ The Flight of the Osprey’ Alfred J. 
Meyer shows a number of very interesting 
photographs of Ospreys on the wing. 


Houcuton, Mirruin & Co., will publish 
shortly ‘A Handbook of Birds of the Western 
United States,’ by Mrs. Florence Merriam 
Bailey. ‘This greatly needed book will in- 
clude the birds west of the rooth meridian 
and contain over 500 illustrations, the prin- 
cipal ones by Louis Agassiz Fuertes. 


Tue Brovocicat Survey of the U. S. 
Dept. of Agriculture has recently issued a 
revised edition of its Bulletin No. 12, ‘Legis- 
lation for the Protection of. Birds other than 
Game Birds,’ by Dr. T. S. Palmer. This 
admirable and useful publication not only 
presents the federal and state laws relating 
to non-game birds, but treats of such allied 
matters as ‘ Birds in Captivity,’ ‘ Birds used 
for Millinery Purposes,’ ‘ Bird Study in the 
Schools,’ Bird and Arbor Day Laws,’ etc., 
and is therefore indispensable to every one 
actively interested in bird protection. 


‘Our Birp FRrienps,’ a game of bird cards, 
seems unusually well designed to arouse in 
children an intelligent interest in birds. 
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Bird-Lore’s Motto: 
A Bird in the Bush is Worth Two in the Hand. 


Birp-Lore has published no more help- 
ful articles for field students than Mr. Brew- 
ster’s ‘ Voices of a New England Marsh,’ 
to which we gladly devote a large part of 
this number, postponing to a subsequent 
issue other articles announced for April. 


The Cat Question 


The most important problem confronting 
bird protectors to-day is the devising of 
a proper means for the disposition of the 
surplus cat population of this country. By 
surplus population we mean that very large 
proportion of cats which do not receive the 
care due a domesticated or pet animal and 
which are, therefore, practically dependent 
on their own efforts for food. 

We are not prepared at present to give 
this subject the attention it deserves, but the 
introduction of a bill in the Massachusetts 
legislature to require the licensing of cats 
impels us to say a word in favor of a meas- 
ure which we have long thought would go 
far toward solving the cat problem. 

In the absence of data showing the num- 
ber of cats in this country, common know- 
ledge of Tabby’s favored place on every 
hearth-stone, together with her well-known 
talent for the reproduction of her kind, per- 
mits us to form some conception of her 


abundance ; and a further knowledge of 
her widespread distribution in field and 
forest would add largely to our most con- 
servative estimate of her numbers. In our 
own opinion there are not less than twenty- 
five million cats in the United States and 
there may be double that number. 

How many of these cats are domesticated, 
in the true sense of the word, and how 
many gain their living by the strength of 
their claws we cannot say, but, in any event, 
it should be remembered that oceans of 
cream and miles of blue ribbon have not 
subdued Pussy’s instincts for the chase nor 
destroyed her skill as a hunter. A house- 
cat has been actually known to kill fifty 
birds in a season and a naturalist, than 
whom none is better qualified to judge, 
believes that five hundred thousand birds 
are annually killed by cats in New England 
alone! Apply these figures to the cats and 
the country at large and the result is appal- 
ling. 

We would not, however, urge the exter- 
mination of cats. Wholly aside from the 
pleasure they give to lovers of pets, cats are 
the natural enemies of those other introduced 
evils, rats and mice. The cat is an auto- 
matic, self-setting mouse-trap and as such 
she commends herself to housekeepers who 
perhaps may not be otherwise favorably 
impressed by her peculiar personality. 

But we do strongly advocate such a re- 
duction of the cat population as would fol- 
low the passage of this proposed Massachu- 
setts law with its required annual licensing 
of cats, its fine imposed on cat owners who 
do not comply with its provisions, and 
its instructions to the proper authorities to 
kill all non-licensed cats. 

Such a law should be supported not only 
by bird lovers but by cat lovers. By the 
former because the restriction of the cat 
population to the well-fed Tabby of the 
fireside would not only greatly reduce the 
cat population, but would, or should, do 
away with its worst element, tne cats who 
hunt for a living. It should be supported 
by the latter because its enforcement would 
put an end to the existence of the many 
starving, homeless felines of our cities 
whose happiest fate is sudden death. 


The Audubon Docieties 


“ You cannot with a scalpel find the poet's soul, 
Nor yet the wild bird's song.” 


Edited by Mrs. Mase. OsGoop WriGHT (President of the Audubon Society of the State of 
Connecticut), Fairfield, Conn:, to whom all communications relating to the work of the Audubon 
and other Bird Protective Societies should be addressed. Reports, etc., designed for this department 
should be sent at least one month prior to the date of publication. 


After Legal Protection, What? 


It is recognized that giving the bird legal 
protection against unnecessary death is the 
first step toward establishing its citizenship 
in the commonwealth, and it is equally 
well understood that the judicious reading 
and enforcement of the law is not to be 
merely the work of a few years but the 
duty of successive generations. Moreover, 
if legal protection was a deed accomplished, 
instead of an uneven and local “declaration 
of intentions,” so to speak, it would not be 
sufficient to give the freedom of the land; 
the opportunity for establishing the home 
and earning a living must be offered as it 
would be to human colonists coming to a 
region of questionable hospitality. 

The liberty to come and starve in a tree- 
less, arid region of destroyed forests and 
dwindling watercourses is of little avail in 
restoring birds to haunts so entirely trans- 
formed; protection, food and shelter must 
be the invitation. 

I put shelter first, for given proper, 7. ¢., 
natural shelter of tree, bush, hayrick, the 
bird will seldom fail of eking out a living, 
except in the four or five months that ice 
locks the storehouses and granaries of bark 
and seeding weeds and wild grass lands. 
In many cases the very means of shelter in 
themselves offer a food supply, like the red 
cedars by their berries, the spruces by their 
cones, and the heavily matted composite, 
by roadsides and field corners, by their seeds. 
The feast that seeded sunflowers, zinnias, 
asters and marigolds set for the birds of 
the garden in autumn and winter is spread 
freely along the highways of the migrants, 
if only the purblind farmer can be made to 
withhold his stub-scythe from the autumnal 
massacre of the beautiful. 


Shelter is the bird’s first necessity at all 
periods of his life. Before birth ‘shelter 
for the nest and unhatched egg, then pro- 
tective feather colors to shield the bird until 
its pinions can bear it to safety. Next 
woodland shelter for the period of the molt, 
then shelter of night, foliage or dusky 
traveling cloak for the southern migration. 

In a state of nature, when the succession 
of growth and decay marched in the simple 
path of purposeful evolution, when the 
crumbling tree offered its sheltering hollow; 
the mature tree its stalwart branches, and 
the sapling its close, low-growing verdure 
all went well, but now man must work out 
the penalty for man’s stupidity, and if he 
would restore the birds not only plant trees, 
but see to it that he plants the trees of the 
birds’ choice, not his own. 

In the forestry now being practiced in this 
country, as well as in the somewhat scatter- 
ing Arbor Day planting, the matter of va- 
riety and individual fitness should have more 
attention. When cleared woodland is tc 
be replanted, or a naked watercourse to be 
recovered, it is always best to replace the 
former inhabitants as far as possible, but 
where the planting is of a bare and newly 
surveyed suburban town, the difficulties are 
great and the choice of trees will be in a 
measure an index to the future bird popula- 
tion. If one may not expect grapes of 
thorns, or figs of thistles, neither can one 
have Baltimore Orioles in stiff young maples, 
Catbirds in elms, or Bluebirds, Nuthatches 
and Chickadees nesting in new apple trees 
with awful whitewashed trunks. 

If you would consider tree-planting from 
the bird standpoint, make a list of a dozen 
or fifteen of the birds that were once the 
common inhabitants of your village, or gar- 
den and its neighboring byway, and study 
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out the varieties of trees that attracted them 
and the causes that have driven them away. 
The winter-killing of hemlock hedge, thick 
as a wall, the replacing of a tangle of old 
spireas and weigelias by trim individual 
shrubs, the death, from the approach of til- 
lage, of a crown of cedars that made a blue- 
green spot above the snow in a waste pas- 
ture, the formalizing of a cat-tail and bush 
fringed spring to be a cement-edged duck- 
pond—all have their tale to tell. The 
former of the slothfulness of man, who does 
not replace, as nature, inexorable, does, the 
latter the taint of commercialism where it is 
so often unnecessary, the trade spirit that 
insists upon a material yield instead of the 
richer one of beauty. 

Any one can buy good fat ducks at so 
much per pound in the market, but money 
alone cannot create the pool that sends out 
the hylas’ greeting in March and from its 
sheltering trees and bushes the music of 
Red-wing, Marsh Wren, Water Thrush, 
and Veery echoes through the spring dawns 
and twilights. I am very glad that I shall 
not be alive when the world’s water is all 
utilized, the marshes drained, the weeds sub- 
dued, a universal insecticide invented, all 
waste-land reclaimed. What a horrible, 
lonely, selfish world it will be. 

If you replant from the bird standpoint, 
beside trees you must have bushes and vines 
in a four to one proportion. 

The bird may sing in a lofty tree top and 
a few species nest there, but it is either close 
to the ground in the small tree, or impene- 
trable bush or hedge that is the nesting 
place, the waiting room where it rests be- 
tween excursions for food and during rainy 
weather. 

As a part of our families are winter resi- 
dents there should be evergreens with the 
lower branches left to trail on the ground, as 
well as other thick underbrush for shelter. 

Neatness, cutting up, and relentless prun- 
ing and shaping of shrubs and trees are 
doubtless very moral processes in their way 
and may be sometimes necessary when insects 
and blight gain mastery in a garden, just as 
- disinfecting fluids are in an epidemic, but 
they are quite as offensive to birds as pop- 
guns. 


Lore. 


The taller deciduous trees, elms, maples, 
birches, etc., offer in summer the shelter of 
shade and the food always to be found in 
the greenery and bark covering of branches, 
but during family life it is in the lower fruit 
trees full of convenient nesting places of 
knot-hole and crotch where the majority of 
birds congregate: And after a storm the 
birds may always be seen flying from the low 
evergreens and wild hedges. 

“But,” you say, “we cannot plant old 
orchards.” No, but every village should 
cherish the few that remain as public avi- 
aries. For nowhere else can those familiar 
birds, so dear to us all, be sheltered, and if 
the orchard is inclosed by a stone wall or 
snake fence in whose protection a hedge 
of aspens, sumachs, red cedar, hackberry, 
elder and wild roses, barberries and tall 
blackberries has sprung up, with all the 
branches trimmed and draped by clinging 
vines, fox, and frost grapes, waxwork, 
Virginia creeper, clematis. 

Such a place is a birds’ paradise, and in 
planting to please the birds keep it in mind. 
Small places can easily be fenced by either 
arborvite, hemlock, or privet hedges; stone 
walls concealed and beautified by berry- 
bearing bushes, and by vines that not only 
offer shelter but food as well. Lacking wild 
vines, plant nursery stock; half.a hundred 
plants of Concord grapes may be cheaply 
had and scattered liberally about the fences 
and outbuildings of every modest home. 

Then there is the cheerful Chinese honey- 
suckle that is sturdy and stout of limb. I 
would have you plant it everywhere as I 
have, until it riots and flourishes over porch, 
trellis, walls, bushes and in masses on the 
ground, like the veriest weed. 

A clean vine is this honeysuckle, and one 
that never injures the painted house wall 
against which it may be trained ; its flowers, 
beginning in June, give a tropic quality to 
the night air, offer a feast alike to the Hum- 
ming-birds by day and the night-flying 
hawk moths. The leaves of dark rich 
green give shelter from heat and cold and 
cling on bravely until past midwinter, 
March even finding some still clinging to 
the south porch. As for the glistening 
blackberries, many a breakfast do they give 
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to the winter birds that roost in the impen- 
etrable lattice. And as for the vine as a 
breeding haunt I have found in various 
seasons the Robin, Catbird, Yellow War- 
bler, Song Sparrow, Rosebreast, Chippy, 
Wood Thrush, Maryland Yellow-Throat, 
Thrasher, Towhee, Indigo Bird and Field 
Sparrow nesting in my honeysuckles, some of 
which are near the house or in the garden, 
while that chosen by Rosebreast and 
Thrasher was an old resident that had ap- 
propriated a tangle of briars and pea brush. 
By all means plant hedges and vines, espe- 
cially honeysuckles. Many people dislike 
evergreens of all kinds, considering them 
zloomy in appearance and shutters out of 
air. That they are wind-breaks is certain, 
hence their value. What promises warmer 
shelter from a storm of sleet and snow than 
an arborvite hedge? What offers a better 
retreat to the Grosbeak, Crossbill, Pine 
Siskin, Brown Creeper and other winter 
birds than a finely-grown group of white 
spruces? Here are shelter and food at once, 
the sweetest of meat tucked away between 
the scales of the spruce cones. Of a snowy 
morning what more cheery sight than these 
same spruces standing green and brave 
above the whiteness, while the Crossbills 


shell the cones with that peculiar rustling . 


sound and call and whisper over the break- 
fast ? " 
By all means plant evergreens in hedges 
and groups, and do not trim them into the 
shape of those top-heavy trees found in the 
Noah’s Ark of your youth unless you your- 
self are willing to wear the costume the toy 
maker gave Shem, Ham and Japhet, to 
keep them company. The question of 
planting wild fruits to divert the birds’ 
appetite from cultivated crops, as well as the 
matter of the various foods to be issued as 
rations in time of need, have brought out 
many interesting and instructive papers, 
though some of them are rather misleading 
and complicated. 

The difficulty about the general use of 
wild fruits as a counter attraction to the 
garden is that the garden varieties of a 
species come into bearing first, though in a 
succession the tame may overlap the wild. 
A robin will hardly leave a tree of 


luscious garden cherries for the less attrac- 
tive thimbleberries of the wild hedge. 
Then, too, there are several wild fruits of 
an undoubted attraction in luring birds that 
have in themselves bad qualities for neigh- 
bors. The black wild cherry, Prunus vir- 
giniana, that is found in bearing in 
Southern New England in all sizes from a 
bush to a sizable tree, is sure to be the 
gathering point for the fruit-eating flocks 
of midsummer and early autumn, and I 
harbor a tree of this species in full view of 
my garden house. The tree was there first 
and I respect its priority, and many inter- 
esting scenes of bird life have been enacted 
in it, but I would never advise the planting 
of the species for two reasons: It is a chosen 
breeding-place of the tent caterpillar, and 
this scourge may be seen traveling over the 
country and spreading from orchard to 
orchard via the wild cherry; and, secondly, 
the tree branches in a withered state are in 
the ranks of “plants poisonous to cattle.” 
And if for the sake of the birds these cher- 
ries are miscellaneously planted along by- 
ways and pasture fences and cattle nibble 
the windbroken branches, the drying up of 
milk and often death is the result of this 
cherry’s toxic qualities. As for bird rations, 
bones, suet, bread, seeds, nuts, etc., all have 
their place, but I have found a universal food 
for all seasons and for both seed- and insect- 
eating birds, Spratt’s dog and puppy bis- 
cuits! I say that I found it? No, the 
birds found it for themselves and three years 
ago first drew my attention by the way in 
which they flocked about the kennels where 
the bits and crumbs were swept out and 
trodden into the gravel. The biscuits are 
compounded of meat scraps, coarse grain 
and beet fibre, and each bird selects what 
it needs. 

In spring I have seen Redstarts, Myrtle 
and Chestnut-sided Warblers picking up 
this kennel dust close by my window, 
half biscuits tied to trees attract Wood- 
peckers, Nuthatches, Chickadees and Creep- 
ers. The finely-powdered fragments spread 
on a shed and in the crevices of some flat 
rocks in the old pasture are eaten freely by 
Meadowlarks, and only yesterday I saw a 
Blue Jay carrying small bits from a puppy’s 
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dish to the shed corner where he first beat, 
and then devoured them much as he would 
beech mast. M. O. W. 


FIFTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE AUDU- 
BON SOCIETY OF THE DISTRICT 
OF COLUMBIA 

The Audubon Society of the District of 
Columbia, the eighth on the list of societies 
now represented in twenty-five states, was 
organized in May, 1897. The society has 
grown steadily in number, interest, and in- 
come until the membership has reached 252, 
of whom 90 are contributing members. 

The objects of the society, the study and 
the protection of birds, have been lived up 
to thoroughly. For the study of birds dur- 
ing this last year good work has been done 
in the schools. Before the Normal School 
one informal talk was given by Dr. T. S. 
Palmer and one by Dr. Sylvester D. Judd. 
A class of teachers was organized in the 
spring and conducted by Miss Elizabeth V. 
Brown. Six weeks’ study was given to 
song birds. The society’s collection of spe- 
cimens was used by this class and was also 
loaned to the Cathedral School for Girls. 

During the year r90r seven meetings 
were held, including the Annual Meeting, 
at which illustrated addresses were given by 
Mr. Frank M. Chapman on the ‘Colors of 
Birds,’ and by Dr. T. S. Palmer on ‘ Re- 
cent Progress in Bird Protection,’ three 
members’ meetings in March, April and 
December, and three Field meetings in 
May, the last one at Glencarlyn, Virginia. 
This beautiful and romantic region was 
explored during the afternoon and in the 
evening, in the town hall, an enthusiastic 
meeting was held which resulted in the or- 
ganization of the Audubon Society of Glen- 
carlyn, the first in the state of Virginia. 

In May Miss Cady, of New York, gave a 
piano recital in aid of the society. 

The work in legislation has been unusu- 
ally active. ‘Through the codperation of 
the Fish and Game Association, the com- 
mittee on legislation secured the enactment 
of a new bird law which protects, through- 
out the year, all wild birds except game 
birds and five injurious species. Through 
the Superintendent of Police formal notice 


was served on nearly all local milliners 
calling their attention to the fact that the 
new law prohibits the sale of plumage of 
native birds and advising them to return 
such stock to the wholesale houses with 
explanations that its sale has become un- 
lawful in the District. Assistance was ren- 
dered the Glencarlyn Society in its organi- 
zation and in framing a bill for the protec- 
tion of birds, which was introduced at the 
opening of the Virginia legislature in De- 
cember, 1901. 

Publications for the past year have been 
‘ Laws for the Protection of Birds and Eggs 
in the District of Columbia,’ and a short 
‘Sketch of the Life of John James Audu- 
bon.’ ‘ 

The fifth Annual Meeting was held on 
January 27, 1902. After the election of 
officers, Mr. Harry C. Oberholser spoke on 
the ‘Pleasures and Advantages of Bird 
Study.’ He illustrated his remarks with 
numerous views of young birds, nests and 
eggs and emphasized the fact that the 
poetry in birds cannot be appreciated with- 
out familiarity. with them and their habits. 
After the lecture Mr. Olds explained the 
objects of the society and advantages of 
membership. 

The meetings outlined for the season in- 
clude a public lecture in March by Dr. 
Francis Herrick, members’ meetings in 
February and April, followed by field ex- 
cursions in May. 

Jeanie Mary Patten, Secretary. 


Meeting of the Audubon National 
Committee 
A meeting of the National Committee of 
the Audubon Societies will be held at the 
American Museum of Natural History, New 
York City, at 10 o’clock on the morning of 
April 4. 


A New Audubon Society 
Prof. T. Gilbert Pearson, of the State 
Normal and Industrial College, at Greens- 
boro, North Carolina, writes that a North 
Carolina Audubon Society was formed at 
that place on March 11, with a charter 
membership of 140. Details of the Society’s 

organization will be announced later. 
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